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For “‘ Tue Frrenp.’ 
Incidents - Reflections —No. 159. 
DIVINE SUPPORT IN DANGER. 

The Journal of Stephen Grellet mentions that 
when on his way to Europe on a religious visit, 
in 1807, the vessel in which he was sailing en- 
countered a severe storm. “The waves were 
like mountains, taking us up on high; then they 
would suddenly break asunder, and let the ship 
fall as into a deep abyss, with a great crash, as 
if she would break in pieces under the shock; 
then she trembled like a leaf. We were under 
the greater apprehensions as she is deeply laden, 
which makes her labor hard; truly applicable 
to our situation is the description given by the 
Psalmist. (Ps. evii. 23-29.) At a time when my 
mind was absorbed in the deep contemplation 
both of the nature of the religious services I had 
before me, and the perils by which I was sur- 
rounded, my attention was directed to those lofty 
waves and deep abysses, and the heavy shocks 
the ship endured, amidst which she was pre- 
served; and I felt a living hope springing in me, 
that the Lord God Omnipotent would also up- 
hold me, under the various afflictions and trials 
that would befall me, if I only maintained a con- 
stant trust and confidence in Him. Thou hast 
shown thy servant, O Lord, that thy power is 
over all, that he that trusteth in thee is like 
Mount Sion that cannot be moved; thou hast 
condescended to revive to my drooping spirit, 
when under complicated fears and dreads, from 
within and from without, the soothing language, 
‘Fear not, thou worm Jacob, for I am with 
thee, be not dismayed, for I am thy God; when 
thou passest through the waters I will be with 
thee,’ &e. 

“ Yesterday and last night the storm was again 
raging, but my mind was kept in calmness. I 
have seen how those ancient worthies and faith- 
ful contenders for the faith of Jesus, could rejoice 
in great tribulation. Amidst the tossing and con- 
fusion occasioned by the storm last night, my 
mind was introduced into a state of quiet, when 
my covenant was renewed with my God. How 
sweet it is thus to covenant with the Lord! 
Then, with cheerfulness, our all is resigned into 
his hands,” 

A few weeks later, after entering the Medi- 
terranean, and before reaching his port, he was 
again exposed to imminent danger; this time 
from violent and unreasonable men. But he 
was favored to experience the same calm confi- 
dence in the Lord, without whose permission no 


evil can befall his servants; and who is able to 
make the wrath of man an instrument in pro- 
moting his designs. His Journal says, under 
date of 24th of Seventh Month, “ This afternoon 
we saw a ship coming toward us. I apprehended 
she was a suspicious vessel ; she had another in 
tow, and as she came alongside of us, we saw her 
full of rough-looking men, with swords or cut- 
lasses in their hands, and other weapons. The 
captain thought they were Algerines. They or- 
dered us on board their ship, and our seamen 
were in the act of lowering our boat, to obey 
their summons, when, discovering an English 
frigate in chase of them, they immediately made 
all possible sail to escape with their prize, which 
was probably some merchant ship, they had 
lately captured, the crew of which they reserved 
for slavery; this, very probably, would have 
been also our portion, had the frigate been a 
few moments later in making her appearance. 
When our poor seamen saw the danger we were 
in, some of them made doleful lamentations at 
their prospect of slavery. My own mind was 
preserved calm; for I remembered what occurred 
to me some months ago, in New York, whilst in 
a religious meeting, my mind solemnly g gathered 
before the Lord; I then felt that there was a 
possibility of my being taken, during the passage 
on that sea, by some of the Algerines, or Mo- 
rocco powers, and carried into slavery by them. 
My spirit bowed reverently before the Lord, in 
confidence that He might, if it was his good 
pleasure, deliver me from the hands of merciless 
men, and every other evil; but, if He had a ser- 
vice for me among those people, I bowed in 
humble resignation to whatever He might suffer 
to come upon me, praying that it might only 
turn to his glory and the salvation of my soul. 
Thus, whilst these men were by the side of us, I 
was waiting to see what the Lord had for me 
now to do for his great name. I thought I could 
willingly proclaim to them the gospel message of 
redeeming love, or suffer among them for thesake 
of Him, who has suffered and died for us, ‘ the just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us to God.’ 
But after this day’s fresh interposition of Divine 
power to deliver, my soul has ascribed blessing, 
and praise unto Him.” 

The writer recently came into possession of 
some additional particulars of this adventure, 
not mentioned in the Journal, but which are not 
inconsistent therewith. According to this state- 
ment, the pirate captain was already in posses- 
sion of their vessel, and was about transferring a 
portion of the captured officers and crew to his 
own ship. Among the rest he ordered Stephen 
Grellet to go aboard the pirate. He hesitated ; 
the captain sternly commanded him to move on. 
He moved a little, then stopped, looking all the 
while intensely at a certain point of the compass, 


where nothing could be seen but an expanse of 


water. He was again ordered in threatening 
tones to proceed; and at length had gone so far 
as the first steps of the ladder to the boat, still 
looking at the mysterious, invisible object. The 
captain now called for his telescope, to see what 
his captive was looking at. After a moment’s 


observation, without telling what he saw, he or- 
dered the men already in the boat back to their 
own ship, went with his own men to his, suddenly 
hoisted sail and departed. Soon after a “man- 
of-war” appeared from the point to which 8S. G. 
was looking; and had not the pirate been quick 
in his movements, he would probably have been 
taken. 

It may readily be supposed that a feeling of 
modesty, an unwillingness to render himself too 
conspicuous, might have induced Stephen Girellet 
to omit such details as are above given, from his 
own narrative; especially as what he has re- 
corded bears full testimony to the goodness and 
preserving care of the Almighty. A further 
evidence of this modesty, is the anecdote told of 
a friend calling to see Stephen Grellet and his 
wife, in his old age, at their home in Burlington, 
N.J., found them looking wearied and worn. 
Stephen explained, by saying that they had been 
going over a large collection of letters, received 
from various persons with whom he had met on 
his travels in Europe and elsewhere, and that he 
had found many of them to contain expressions 
so complimentary to him and his services, that 
he felt it right to destroy them, whilst he was 
still living. 

A few years after the incident already related, 
of his narrow escape from captivity among the 
Algerines, as Stephen Grellet was going from 
England to Morlaix in France, in company with 
some French prisoners of war who had been dis- 
charged, on entering the river, the vessel struck 
violently on a rock. The general outery on 
board was, that she was sinking. He says: “I 
was then alone in the cabin, where I sat down 
endeavoring to have my mind centred in filial and 
reverent submission to the Lord’s will, should 
He order that, instead of the service that I ap- 
prehended I was called to on the European con- 
tinent, I should lay down my life in sight of the 
land of my nativity. I was favored to feel his 
Divine presence near, and an assurance that his 
omnipotence would not permit the loss of a single 
life on board by this event. I felt deeply, how- 
ever, for my fellow-passengers; bitter was the 
lamentation of many of them, who, from their 
very emaciated condition, did not appear to have 
many days to live. ‘ What!’ they cried out, with 

ars trickling down their furrowed cheeks, ‘after 
so much suffering, so many narrow escapes in the 
war, must we now perish within sight of beloved 
France, and not be allowed quietly to go and 
die there? By the return of the tide, however, 
the vessel got off the rocks, and the next day we 
were favored to land safely at Morlaix.” 


J. W. 





Berne grafted into Christ, the fountain, by be- 
lieving in ‘the Light, by this you see Him your 
way, your mediator; you see Him your priest 
who exercises his priestly office; you see Him 
your Shepherd ; you see Him your bishop that 
oversees you, that you do not go astray from God ; 
believing in Him from Him, ‘the living fountain, 
do the springs flow forth into men and women 
that are believers in Him.—G. Foz. 
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had been, and how it was with me. I was like 
Lydia ; my heart was opened; I felt the power 
of Him who hath the key of David, no strength 
to withstand the Divine visitation was left in 
me. O what sweetness did I then feel! It was 
indeed a memorable day. I was like one intro- 
duced into a new world; the creation, and all 
things around me, wore a different aspect—my 
heart glowed with love to all. The awfulness 
of that day of God’s visitation can never cease 
to be remembered with peculiar interest and 
gratitude, as long as I have the use of my men- 
tal faculties. I have been as one plucked from 
the burning—rescued from the brink of a horri- 
ble pit. O, how can the extent of the Lord’s 
love, mercy, pity, and tender compassion be 
fathomed!” All this Stephen Grellet says for 
himself: only the revelations of the last day 
may show the blessed results to others, both of 
high and low degree, which followed his relig- 
ious labors and travels in Gospel service in this 
and other lands. I know of no more interest- 
ing and instructive biography, and rejoice that 
its value has of late been extensively recognized, 
and that various editions of his life have been 
issued. Can any aver that Deborah Darby 
stood not in her appointed place, in the Lord’s 
ordering, when she delivered that searching, 
soul-reaching, after-dinner discourse at the house 
of Col. Corsa? In the writer’s possession is a 
time-stained manuscript letter of this same 
Deborah Darby and her faithful companion 
Rebecca Young. Its language is that of serene 
and God-loving spirits, content to follow on as 
they were divinely led, in the highway of holi- 
ness, but whose pens, I verily believe, would 
have fallen from their grasp, at the thought 
that they were seekers after, or were being drag- 
ged into, notoriety. 

It has just been told how a minister from 
England, a woman, was an instrument in the 
Divine ordering, for the effectual religious con- 
vincement of a French-American, Stephen Grel- 
let. On the other hand, it was an American, 
William Savery, of Philadelphia, who, while on 
a religious visit to England, was the instrument 
of similarly influencing the then youthful Eliz- 
abeth Fry (1780-1845). Concerning her ap- 
pearance in the ministry, years afterward, one 
of her biographers says: “ Elizabeth Fry was 
no stranger to the conflict between a fervent 
desire to yield in childlike submission to the 
Divine will, and the fear lest, in admitting a 
belief that this most weighty and important ser- 
vice was appointed her by her Lord, she might 
be subject to the impulse of delusion. For more 
than eleven years did she wait ere the prospect, 
which was presented to her mind in youth, be- 
came matured and realized, and she felt 
strengthened to follow the footsteps of holy wo- 
men, who, not only under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, but also in the first and purest age of 
Christianity, exercised the gift of prophecy.” 
Her petition was: “Thou who knowest my 
heart and all its temptations, be pleased to pre- 
serve me, and enable me to do Thy will in 
strength and in weakness, when it leads into the 
hardest crosses, as well as in the way of rejoic- 
ing.” Did this woman who preached to the 
consolation of thousands in prison and in pal- 
ace, mistake her giftand requirement? A Ger- 
man prince who once interpreted a religious 
discourse for her in a foreign land, was moved 
to exclaim, “Itis the gift of God!” A Chris- 
tian woman wrote concerning a memorable 
occasion: “In a full and beautiful prayer, she 
seemed to bring the blessing of heaven upon us. 
Oh! may we long retain the power and the 


blessing of it! 
peculiar savor which is not to be forgotten. It 
adds to the precious seasons which are foretastes 
of heaven.” 


jects, even of “speaking directly to the point,” 
will not suffice to constitute a woman, any more 
than it will a man, a rightly qualified minister 
of the everlasting Gospel. 
ing of the cords, and the setting forward of the 
stakes, which now seem imminent, how import- 
ant the recognition of the Scripture standard 
concerning the true call to acceptable service in 
this direction—that it needs to be altogether of 
God, his constraining, putting forth, drawing, 
and guiding, and not of man and his willing. 


women since the rise of the Society of Friends, 
who have felt the burden of that inward unes- 
capable requirement, “ Woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel !” 
with shrinking at their unworthiness and insuf- 
ficiency, have they nevertheless obeyed the man- 
date of their Lord, “ Preach the preaching that 
I bid thee.” 
blessing which have attended the public minis- 
trations of these handmaidens, have been attest- 
ed in thousands of instances, and they them- 
selves have testified. with bowedness of spirit, 
yet with rejoicing lips, that their God is very 
pitiful, and a rich rewarder of all that put their 
thrust in Him. 
nesses to the truth of the asseveration of the 
Apostle Peter, in reaffirming the words of Joel, 
which the Lord commanded him to speak: “On 
My servants and on My handmaidens | will 
pour out in those days of My Spirit; and they 
shall prophesy.” 





Surely, these times do leave a 


The mere gift of speaking well on moral sub- 


With the lengthen- 


Now, there have been many hundreds of 


Very faithfully, though ever 


The good savor, and often the rich 


Thus have they stood as wit- 


Fifth Mo., 31st, 1888. 
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Only One Fault.—I was riding through a 


country town in Vermont, when I noticed a con- 
course of people in a church-yard, encircling an 
open grave. 


It was a warm day and I had ridden ten 


miles ; so I drew the rein under some trees, to al- 


low the horse to rest. 
Presently a villager came towards me and I 


said :—* There is a funeral to-day in your town.” 


“Yes—Stephen. He was one of the largest- 
hearted men I ever knew. He had great abili- 
ties. Wesent him to the Legislature three times. 


They thought of nominating him for Governor. 


But,” he added sadly, “Stephen had only one 
fault.” 

I made no answer, I was tired, and watched 
the people disperse, leaving the sexton to his 
solitary work. 

“A very generous man, Stephen was. Al- 
ways visited the sick. The old people all liked 
him. Even the children used to follow him on 
the streets. ” 

“ A good man indeed,” I said indifferently. 

“Yes; he added only one fault.” 

“What was that?” I asked. 

“Only intemperance. ” 

“ Did it harm him?” 

“Yes, somewhat. He didn’t seem to have any 
power to resist it at last. He got behindhand 
and had to mortgage his farm, and finally had to 
sell it. His wife died on account of the reverse 
—kind of crushed, disappointed. Then his chil- 
dren turned out badly. His intemperance 
seemed to mortify them, and take away their spir- 


it. He had to leave polities; twouldn’t do, you 
see. Then we had to set him aside from the 
church ; and at last his habits brought on paraly- 
sis, and we had to take him to the poor house. 


He died there—only forty five. 
had only one fault.” 


Poor man, he 


“Only one fault!” ‘The ship had only one 


leak, but it sank. 


“Only one fault!” The temple had but one 


decaying pillar, but it fell. 


“Only one fault!” Home gone, wife lost, fami- 


ly ruined, honor forfeited, social and religious 
privileges abandoned ; broken health, poverty, 
paralysis, and the poor-house. 


One fault, only one.— Youth’s Companion. 





For “ Tue Frrienp.” 
The Cruise of the Marchesa. 
(Continued from page 378.) 
THE SULU ISLANDS. 
Leaving the wild coast of Kamschatka, we 


will follow the Marchesa in her southern voyage 
among the Malayan Islands. 
east point of Borneo, the Sulu Archipelago ex- 
tends like a chain to the eastward, connecting 
with the Phillipines. 
gayan Sulu offered an interesting problem to 
the naturalist from its isolated position between 
countries possessing such a different fauna as 
Borneo and the Phillipines; and it was con- 
cluded to visit it. 
says: 


From the north- 


The little island of Ca- 


Of this place, F. Guillemard 


“ Beautiful as are almost all tropical islands, 


I do not think I have ever seen one more capti- 
vating than Cagayan Sulu. 
a ‘true gem of the ocean; and as the boat 
glided over the coral gardens, bright with viv- 
idly colored fish, and landed me, gun and col- 
lecting box in hand on the snowy sand, I felt as 
if I could cast off civilization and European 
clothes alike, and cultivate my mealie patch and 
grove of cocoanuts with the natives for the re- 
mainder of my natural life. 
that every lover of nature doubtless has on re- 
visiting scenes like these, but in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred we should soon find our- 
selves sighing for our morning papers, and call- 
ing the place a ‘ wretched hole,” were we to try 
the experiment. 


Mr. St. John calls it 


It is the feeling 


“T had no wish of this nature in Cagayan 


Sulu, nor indeed have I ever felt it except when 
suffering from illness, and I passed through the 


thick cocoanut groves, and found myself in the 
open bush country beyond, with all the pleas- 
urable feelings of a naturalist when he knows 
that he is on untrodden ground.” 

Of the crater lakes on this island, our author 
says : 

“They are situated on the south side of the 
island, about four miles distant from the south- 
west point off which we had anchored, and run- 
ning along shore inside the coral reef, it was not 
long before we found ourselves at the entrance. 
It was barely a couple of hundred yards across, 
and as we glided slowly in, the pale milky-blue 
of the water on the reef suddenly gave place to 
the deepest sapphire. We had altered our 
depth from three feet to between fifty and sixty 
fathoms, and it hardly needed a glance at the 
high surrounding walls and circular shape of 
the basin to tell us that we were in the crater of 
an extinct voleano into which the sea had at 
some later period irrupted. A little island at 
the entrance marks its original boundary on the 
side towards the sea, and from this and the al- 
most unbroken regularity of the basin’s circle 
it is evident that, if the land were at the same 
level then as now, the sea had to encroach but 
little to burst into the deep hollow which it fills 
at the present time. 

“The little lake and its surroundings were 
fairy-like in their beauty, but so peculiar in 
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For “ Tue FrRienp.”’ 


THE OCEANS’ VOICE. 


I stood upon the ocean strand 

And in its waters laved my hand; 

I looked far o’er its waves so blue, 

And watched the sea-birds as they flew. 


And as I stood there all alone, 

A gleam of light around me shone. 
The waves would come; then go away 
And something in them seemed to say, 


“ Herein is an Almighty hand 

That keeps my waters off the land. 
His Word is truth; and far and wide 
His power is felt on every side.” 


O, Ocean old, do show to me, 

Just where God’s holy truth may be ;” 
And from the waves’ crests, far away, 
A sweet sound came that seemed to say, 


“The truth, in thy own heart thou’lt find, 
If thou wilt have a willing mind 

To hear a voice; though still and small 
That speaks to thee,—that tells thee all.” 


I looked again, at break of day, 

And saw a light gleam o’er the bay; 
And, while I stood and gazed thereon, 
A brighter light around me shone, 


A holy light, as from the Lord, 
That makes us feel the loving cord 
With which He binds us all in one, 
When not our will; but his, is done. 


Then, did I dedicate to Him, 

All that I had, or hoped to win; 

And prayed, that through his love Divine, 
I still might see a greater sign; 


And waiting there upon the strand, 

I felt his tender, loving hand 

Is round about us all, to save, 

Though dark clouds lower, or billows rave. 


And then I said, “O Lord, indeed 
How near thou art in time of need! 
And unto thee, a debt I owe 
For all my blessings here below.” 
J.S. G. 


Nortu DARTMoUTH, Mass. 


—— - oe. —- 


SELECTED. 


GRACIE'S DISCOVERY. 


A little girl who always cried 
When mamma combed her hair, 
And washed her dimpled face and hands 
To make her sweet and fair, 
Was whining dreadfully one day ; 
But mamma worked away, 
And told all sorts of curious things 
To keep the frowns at bay. 


She said the tangled, snarly curls, 
Were wilted little vines ; 

And comb and water freshened them, 
And made them grow and shine; 

The rosy cheeks, and violet eyes, 
And lily brow, were soiled, 

With roadside dust, and needed showers, 
To keep from being spoiled. 


A few days after clouds came up, 
And rain came pattering down, 

And scattered blessings every-where, 
In forest, field, and town: 

The drooping flowers showed brighter tints, 
The grass a deeper green, 

And every thing looked fresh and glad, 
Where’er the rain had been. 


The rain-drops trembled on the trees, 
And sparkled in the sun; 

The birds sang loud and joyously, 
Because the rain was done; 

And then to mamma, in surprise, 
Came wondering little Grace ; 

“O mamma, mamma, come and see! 
The world has washed its face!” 


— Presbyterian Journal. 


THE FRIEND. 


THE SHADOW. 


I sit beneath the elm’s protecting shadow, 
Whose graceful form 
Shelters from sunshine warm ; 
While far around me, in the heated meadow, 
The busy insects swarm. 
Better than any roof these softly swaying leaves, 
Opening and closing to the passing air, 
Which from afar the fragrant breath receives 
Of forest odors rare. 
And, as the branches sway, 
Revealing depths on depths of heavenly blue, 
The tempered rays of sunshine, glancing through 
In flickering spots of light, around me play; 
While little birds dart through the mazy web, 
With happy chirp and song, 
Fearing no wrong, 
To their half-hidden nests above my head. 
Thus, without motion, without speech or sound, 
I rest,—a part of all this life around. 


Beneath the shadow of the Great Protection, 
The soul sits, hushed and calm. 
Bathed in the peace of that Divine affection, 
No fever-heats of life or dull dejection 
Can work the spirit harm. 
Diviner heavens above 
Look down on it in love. 
And, as the varying winds move where they will, 
In whispers soft, through trackless fields of air, 
So comes the Spirit’s breath, serene and still, 
In tender messages of love to bear 
From men of every race and speech and zone, 
Making the whole world one, 
Till every sword shall to a sickle bend, 
And the long, weary strifes of earth shall end. 


Be happy then, my heart, 
That thou in all hast part,— 
In all these outward gifts of time and sense, 
In all the spirit’s nobler influence, 
In sun and snow and storm; 
In the vast life which flows through sea and sky, 
Through every changing form 
Whose beauty soon must die; 
In the things seen, which ever pass away; 
In things unseen, which shall forever stay ; 
In the Eternal Love 
Which lifts the soul above 
All earthly passion, grief, remorse, and care 
Which lower life must bear. 
Be happy now and ever, 


That from the Love Divine no power the soul shall 


sever ; 
For not our feeble nor our stormy past, 
Nor shadows from the future backward cast ; 
Not all the gulfs of evil far below, 
Nor mountain-peaks of good which soar on high 
Into the unstained sky, 
Not any power the universe can know; 
Not the vast laws to whose control is given 
The blades of grass just springing from the sod, 
And stars within the unsounded depths of heaven,— 
Can touch the spirit hid with Christ in God. 
For nought that He has made, below, above, 
Can part us from his love. 
—James Freeman Clarke, in Christian Register. 





Wedding Customs in the Kast. 


BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 


The house rests not on the earth, but on the wife.— 


Oriental Proverb. 


Among Oriental nations of unmixed blood, 
marriage ceremonies are almost the same as in 
patriarchal days. Negotiations are begun by 
parents or near relatives of the bridegroom and 
the bride, who have no voice in the matter. Settle- 
ments, all preliminaries, are conducted by guar- 
dians of those we call the high contracting par- 
ties; and love must come, if it come at all, after 
marriage. Compensation to the parents, for the 
loss of a daughter, is made. Still do Uncle La- 
bans drive sharp bargains with those who must 
work for a wife, and practice deceits disappoint- 
ing as that one revealed in the sorry morning 
when Jacob awoke and behold it was Leah. 
After betrothal there is an exchange of pres- 
ents; from the beginning a sign of loyalty. The 





reader remembers how Abraham’s servant 
sought a wife for Isaac, and, not content with 
giving her a golden earring of half a shekel 
weight, and bracelets of ten shekels’ weight of 
gold, he enriched her family with jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold, raiment, and precious 
things. 

Sometimes a bride’s whole fortune is in her 
trinkets,—an inalienable dowry. One Sunday, 
while returning to Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives, by way of the King’s Dale, we fol- 
lowed the dry bed of the Kedron to where the 
waters of Siloa go softly, now, as in the age of 
miracles, an intermittent fountain. A Syrian 
woman was drawing water in an earthen jar. 
Dressed in the poor cotton gown of the peasant 
of Judea, it was surprising to see a chain of val- 
uable coin pendant across her forehead, and 
white metal bracelets, heavy almost as horse- 
shoes, and not unlike them in appearance, on 
her wrists. Thinking to secure a souvenir of 
the day (O happy day!) the interpreter asked 
the price of her jewelries. She named a sum 
ridiculously high, at which I shook my head, 
and inquired if nothing less would do. She 
smiled, showing teeth like hailstones, and said 
in Arabic, “They are my marriage portion; 
the Frankish lady has not money enough to buy 
them.” 

In districts remote from cities, where ancient 
customs rule, the Jewish ceremonies are length- 
ened with a disregard of time not known to the 
restless sons of Japhet. The festival may last 
seven, ten, fifteen days, and, in comparison, any 
merry-making in our life is tame and dull. Dis- 
tant friends come with their families, the ox 
and the fatling are killed, hundreds are bidden 
to a mighty feast, and the rich man distributes 
wedding garments to those not able to buy. 

Before the happy hour when the bridal pair 
may sing “I am my beloved’s, and he is mine,” 
there are protracted shows, games, jugglery, 
rope-walking, and strange pastimes unknown to 
us. The last day the bride, with her attend- 
ants, goes to the bath. Her nails are stained 
“like branches of coral” with henna, a powder 
made of leaves of camphire dried and pounded. 
Her eyelids are blackened with a fine line of 
antimony ; and, while her maidens lay on thick 
cosmetics, red and white, she surveys herself in a 
small round mirror. She uses a perfume of am- 
bergris and musk paste called seraglio pastilles, 
and chews a white gum named mastic to sweeten 
her breath. Her dress is rose-pink embroidered 
with gold thread, and over the many plaited 
dark hair is thrown a gauzy veil which makes 
the air balmy with heavy odors. Then come 
plaintive songs, farewells full of tears, and the 
final benediction given to Rebekah, “Be thou 
the mother of millions.” 

Meanwhile the bridegroom, with his com- 
rades, has spent the morning in the bath, where 
he is anointed with oil, scented with myrrh, and 
robed in vestments, purple and scarlet, costly as 
his purse will bear. Says the Oriental lover, 
“In the night, the jealous night which drops a 
veil over all else, we lift the bridal veil.” When 
the midnight stars arise, he marches away in 
gay and noisy procession to a swell of drums 
and sounding pipes and cornets. There are 
flaring torches, waving scarfs, flowery garlands 
on horse and rider, dances, songs; and the rab- 
ble of the street—always a ready concourse— 
are free to join the wedding march and add 
wild shouts to the revelry. 

Virgins’ lamps are little terra-cotta things 
made to hold about a half-pint of oil, and are 
found in profusion about ruined cities of Judea. 
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They should be trimmed and ready for use 
when the procession comes; but after two weeks 
of continuous festivity it is not strange that 
some of the bride-maidens forget to fill their 
lamps. In fact the wedding guests are pretty 
well worn out at the last hour, and drop to 
sleep,—the children on the floor, the bride in 
her appointed corner, the visitors on divans and 
cushions. Finally, the watcher on duty—usu- 
ally an elderly matron—hears the sound of 
advancing music, lute, cornet, and cymbal. She 
rouses the sleepers. The bride adjusts her dress, 
(can the maid forget her ornaments or the bride 
her attire?) and, at midnight, the joyful shout 
resounds: “Behold, the bridegroom cometh, go 
ye out to meet him.” There is a sudden start 
for lights and ranging in line to receive him. 
When he passes in with his train, the door is 
bolted against the throng of the street, eager to 
crowd the house, and rob, if possible. In the 
parable (Matt. 25), mixed with the mob were 
foolish virgins who started at the last minute to 
buy oil, finding they could not beg of the wise. 
Too late for explanation. Naturally, the bride- 
groom supposed their loud knocking was the 
clamor of the multitude, and called out, “Verily 
I say unto you, I know you not.”—S. S. Times. 


“ Digged in the Earth,and Hid His Money.”— 
What to do with money is, in the East, quite as 
serious a question as how to get it. With us, 
inducements for investment and facilities for it 
are on every hand. Nothing of the kind exists 
in Palestine. Great uncertainty as to what shall 
be on the morrow must always be taken into ac- 
count under a despotic government. The people 
who lived in Christ’s time realized this, and the 
inhabitants of that country to-day realize it as 
keenly as any who have lived before them. Sup- 
posing, by great good fortune, a person obtains 
a little money; how shall he invest it? If he 
thinks of the banks, he knows that they are un- 
safe, being neither organized nor secured as they 
are in civilized lands. If he loans it on a mort- 
gage, it is an even chance if he ever sees his 
money again. Shall he tear down his old house, 
and build a finer and more costly structure ? 
The government officers are watching him, and 
will say, “Ah! this man had ample means, which 
he has been secreting; and now we must have 
our share.” Shall he purchase land? The diffi- 
culties in the way of obtaining a good title are 
immense, and frequently it is impossible to se- 
cure one. In many of the towns of Palestine, as 
there is a greater degree of security for life and 
property than there was twenty years ago, people 
have turned their attention to building houses 
for rent as the best method of investment open 
to them. The difficulties are many, and these 
they have to face. Houses are built of stone, so 
that they never burn up, and there is no cost for 
insurance; and the rent being high, the income 
on the capital is fair, although the taxes are ex- 
orbitant. At best, however, everything is inse- 
cure. In case of a siege, or when war is going 
on, when the conscription is sweeping and merci- 
less, when a massacre breaks out, when famine 
or cholera visits the land, the few people who 
have any money say, “ What shall we do with 
it?” The practical answer is, “ We will bury it.” 
Such a state of affairs may seem strange to my 
readers; but I have described what happens in 
the case of hundreds of individuals,—money is 
hidden in the earth. They hope, when the 
danger has passed, to return and get their trea- 
sure; but in many cases they never return. A 
large number of instances are on record, con- 
nected with Palestine, where pots of money have 


been found that were buried, in some emergency, 
ages ago. I was personally knowing to two such 
instances when I was doing exploring work east 
of the Jordan.—Selah Merrill, in S. S. Times. 


A CHILD enjoys himself more heartily, when 
he does enjoy himself, than an older person does. 
That everybody admits. A child suffers at heart 
more keenly, when he does suffer at heart, than 
does an older person. That is not recognized by 
everybody. A child’s power of enjoyment is 
made a proverb. A child’s power of mental 
suffering is hardly thought of by the world gen- 
erally. Now and then the deliberate suicide of 
a child because of some little disappointment to 
which an adult would hardly have given a second 
thought, startles the community, and is spoken 
of as a remarkable occurrence. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, and as a matter of course, a child’s in- 
tenser sensitiveness gives it the same added power 
of suffering as of enjoyment; and the little ones 
about us have a harder time of it in the days of 
their childhood than we know anything about— 
save as we remember our childhood, and retain 
more or less of its freshness in our maturer years. 
We say that we “take things more philosophi- 
vally as we grow older;” which is only another 
way of saying that we grow tougher-hearted. 
But even if this be the case with ourselves, let us 
remember that the little ones who lack our mea- 
sure of philosophy deserve, therefore, a larger 
share of our sympathy. It is good to have the 
lightheartedness of a child. It is hard to have 
the heart-racking sorrows of a child. Children 
deserve our love, and they need our pity. More- 
over, because children are so sensitive, they de- 
mand considerateness of treatment from us all. 
It is a cruel thing to disregard a child’s feelings. 
It is a perilous thing also; for children are the 
charge, as well as the example, of the followers 
of Jesus. ‘ Whosoever shall cause one of these 
little ones that believe on me to stumble,” says 
Jesus, “it were better for him if a great mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, and he were 
cast into the sea.”—Sunday School Times. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


How to Treat Cramps in the Leg.—many per- 
sons, of both sexes, are greatly troubled with 


cramps in one or both their legs. It comes on 
suddenly, and is very severe. Most people jump 
out of bed (it nearly always comes on either just 
after going to bed or while undressing) and ask 
some one to rub the leg. I have known it to 
last for hours, till, in despair, they would send 
for the family physician ; and even then, it would 
be hours before the spasm would cease. 

There is nothing easier than to make the 
spasm let go its hold, and it can be accomplished 
without sending for a doctor, who may be tired 
and in need of a good night’s rest. When I have 
a patient who is subject to cramp, I always ad- 
vise him to provide himself with a good strong 
cord. A long garter will do if nothing else is 
handy. When the cramp comes on, take the 
cord, wind it around the leg over the place that 
is cramped, and take an end in each hand and 
give it a sharp pull—one that will hurt a little. 
Instantly the cramp will cease and the sufferer 
can go to bed assured it will not come on again 
that night. 

I have saved myself many a good night’s rest 
simply by posting my patients, subject to spasm 
of the legs, how to use the cordas above. I have 
never known it to fuil, and I have tried it after 
they had worked half the night, and the patient 
was in the most intense agony. Even in such 


cases, at the first jerk of the cord, all pain left, 
—R. W. St. Clair, M. D., in“ Medieal Age. 

[We have submitted the above statement to 
our Medical adviser; but he is unable to certi 
as to the efficiency of the proposed remedy for 
cramps. If any of our readers should be affect. 
ed with it, they can readily try the experiment 
and determine its value for themselves. | 

Evil Effect of Excessive Sympathy.—A physi. 
cian, in the American Magazine, illustrating the 
evil of talking to an invalid about his paing, 
says that once he requested a mother to mark a 
stroke upon a paper each time that she asked a 
sick daughter how she was. The next day, to her 
astonishment, she made one hundred and nine 
strokes. A three month’s visit away from home 
was prescribed. 


Planting Sponges.—Oscar Schmidt, professor 
at the University of Gratz, in Styria, has invent- 
ed a method by which pieces of living sponge 
ean be broken off and planted in a favorable 
spot. From very small cuttings of this kind, it 
is learned, Professor Schmidt has obtained large 
sponges in the course of three years, at a very 
small expense. One of his experiments gave the 
result that the cultivation of 4000 sponges had 
not cost more than 225 frances, including the in- 
terest for three years on the capital expended. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government has been 
so much struck with the importance of these ex- 
periments that it has officially authorized the pro- 
tection of this new industry on the coast of Dal- 
matia. 

Plume Bearing Birds.—Along_ the Florida 
coast, it is reported, the-birds are fast disappear- 
ing before the gunsof the plumehunters. “There 
is an especial scarcity of the great American egret, 
the snowy heron, the Louisiana hen, the reddish 
egret, Ward’s heron and the little blue heron. 
Birds that were common at Fort Ogden a year 
and a half ago are no more to be met with. The 
past dry season has enabled the merciless plume 
hunter of the border to penetrate dry shod into 
the former impenetrable retreat of the birds.” 


A Box on the Ear.—One of Browning’s most 
beautiful and pathetic poems, commemorates the 
act of an old Earl of Arundel, who, having struck 
his little child on the head, had the picture of 
himself and the child painted, the child, as he be 
came in after years, imbecile from the effects of 
that blow. It would be well, we think, for every 
parent, and for all those having children on their 
hands, to commit these verses to memory, and to 
put the lesson in practice ; for the injury done to 
children by the quick and careless box on the 
ear that is thought nothing of at the time is some 
thing incalculable. It is impossible to hit a ten- 
der child a blow upon so delicate an organ as 
the ear without doing an evil, an unseen work, 
even when the blow is given with the flat and 
open hand. The action, it has been fully ascer- 
tained, has produced violent inflammations in 
the ear, and running discharges for years ; blood 
has been known to follow it immediately ; and 
when this has not happened partial, and even to- 
tal, deafness has been the consequence in many 
instances. Intercranial difficulties of a danger- 
ous type are not at all rare either as the result 
of these admonitions. Idiocy has been traced to 
them ; and in more than one case of those surgi- 
cally examined it has been found that fatal brain 
disease has followed a box on the ear.— Harper's 
Bazaar. 


Is the Human Race Degenerating ?—Many per- 
sons have believed and asserted that the human 
race has degenerated ; that men were larger, a8 
well as longer lived, in the past than they are 
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now. The opinion is not borne out by the facts. 
A considerable number of Romano-British skele- 
tons were recently exhumed and measured by 
the British Archeological Association, and are 
proved to have belonged to what we would 
call small. Their average heights were: Male 
skeletons, 5 feet 2 inches ; female skeletons 4 feet 
10 inches. A number of Roman coffins have 
been recovered which could not have accommo- 
dated bodies more than 5 feet 5 inches in height. 
Theaverage height of twenty-five Egyptian mum- 
mies in the British Museum are 5 feet 1 inch for 
males, and 4 feet 7 inches for females; and it is 
said that the most ancient mummy of an Egyptian 
king yet discovered shows the monarch to have 
been only 4 feet 4inches high. The heavy armor 
worn by the knights of the Middle Ages makes a 
prominent figure in romance. Modern soldiers 
have no difficulty in dealing with the weight of 
the specimens of this armor that remain. Their 
chief difficulty is in getting it on; it is too small 
for them. 

Jocko the Parrot.—There is a grey, or ash-col- 
ored parrot most frequently brought from Europe, 
avery gentle bird, and usually called “ Jocko,” 
because it so often pronounces the name! 

Many of these “ Jocko” birds come from Con- 
go, in Africa. They are very fond of children, 
and will listen more willingly to their words, per- 
haps because they speak more clearly, and the 
sounds come more readily under the power of 
the bird’s vocal organs, than the less distinct 
tones of an adult voice. 

A friend of ours had one of these birds. He 
would imitate a hoarse voice and cough perfect- 
ly ; and in the matter of talking, after listening 
very attentively and catching syllables, he would 
try and drown all voices by his own, often thus 
repeating words and sounds that no one had 
dreamed he had ever noticed. In fact, this 
“ Jocko” seemed to set himselfa lesson, and try to 
remember it every day, while even at night in his 
dreams he would chatter away as if still going over 
it. Sometimes this power of memory, when cul- 
tivated early, becomes extraordinary. This lan- 
guage of a parrot is not without ideas. He may 
not form a chain of reasoning ; but if you ask him 
if he has had his breakfast, he knows perfectly 
well how to answer you ; for you may be sure he 
don’t tell you he has eaten if he has not, nor will 
he ever say “no” when he ought to say “ yes.” 

When moulting, and not inclined to speak, 
“Jocko” would always insist upon saying, 
“Jocko’s’ sick—I shall die if you tease me ;” and 
if any one coughed in his presence, the parrot 
would very solicitously remark, “ What a bad 
cold !” 

“Jocko” was particularly fond of young girls 
who passed the house on their way to school, par- 


. ticularly one who wore very heavy braids of 


hair down her back. He had heard some one 
say, “ She’ll be a belle, that girl.” From that 
day ever after, she never passed without his call- 
ing after her in his loudest tones, “ She’ll be a 
belle, that girl.” No other miss got the compli- 
ment, which seemed strange, that he should not 
sometimes forget and apply it elsewhere. 

“Jocko” had a companion parrot who was 
With him for more than four years. When 
“Polly” sickened with gout—a disease all par- 
rots are afflicted with, as well as human beings 
—she could not go down from her perch to get 
her food, as she had done. So “ Jocko” carried 
it to her very gallantly in his beak. Thus he 
fed her for many months, but at last she could 
not stay on her roost, and only cowered on the 
bottom of the cage, trying every now and then 
to reach the perch, but in vain. 


“ Jocko” never forsook her, and with all his 
strength helped his better half; trying with all 
his might to raise her wings, as if to relieve her 
sufferings, if he could! ‘“ Polly” died one day, 
“ Jocko” to the last trying to open her beak and 
give her food, uttering meanwhile plaintive cries 
as he watched her, and at length actually pined 
away in a few weeks, and died himself. 

Could any human being be more constant or 
affectionate than this “ meaningless bird,” as some 
would call it?—Lutheran Observer. 





Items. 


The Apprentices Library Company of Philadelphia. 
—This valuable institution, founded in 1820, still 
continues its useful career. Its rooms are located 
at the S. W. corner of Fifth and Arch Streets. It 
is the largest free library for the public loan of books 
in Philadelphia, and is conducted probably at the 
smallest annual expenditure. More than 90,000 
volumes are loaned annually to nearly 4000 readers, 
at a current expense of less than $4,000. 

The managers state that its usefulness is curtailed 
by the want of more space, that it has out-grown its 
contracted limits; and they express the belief that 
it contains the elements needful to manage and de- 
velop a large public library. Such a library, they 
intimate, might be better secured by the enlarge- 
ment of the means and accommodations which they 
now possess, than by an attempt to establish a new 
institution. The second story of the building is 
used as Reading-room. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church on the Liquor 
Question.—The action on Temperance, taken by the 
late M. E. Conference was very decided. The Re- 
port presented by its committee on this subject, and 
adopted by the Conference, renews “our time- 
honored testimony in favor of total abstinence from 
all alcoholic liquors.” It “hails with joy the enact- 
ment of laws providing for scientific temperance 
instruction in the public schools.” It “ warns 
our members against raising and selling, not only 
grapes, but also other fruits, hops and grain, for the 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors, as inconsistent 
with the Christian profession, benumbing to the 
conscience, and hurtful to the cause of temperance 
and true piety.” It declares, “ that the only proper 
attitude towards the liquor-traffic, for Christians, is 
that of relentless hostility ;’ and “‘ that men engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages 
ought not to receive the suffrages of Christian peo- 
ple for any political office.” It calls “upon our 
people everywhere,” without distinction of party, 
to lend their efforts for the faithful enforcement of 
the prohibitory features of existing liquor laws. It 
favors State and National constitutional amend- 
ments for the suppression of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages. It denounces in strong 
terms the traffic in Rum “which now crowns the 
outrage to which the natives of Asia and Africa are 
subject at the hands of nominally Christian na- 
tions.” 


Progress of Arbitration Congress has done a wise 
thing in authorizing the President of the United 
States to invite a conference, by delegates, between 
the United States and the Republics of Central and 
South America, including the Empire of Brazil, for 
the twofold purpose of promoting commercial inter- 
course between the parties to this conference and 
also of establishing a system of arbitration for the 
settlement of international disputes that may arise, 


and thus avoiding a resort to the terrible remedy of 


war. Many disputes that would otherwise have led 
to war, have been settled in this way; and all dis- 
putes between nations might be thus settled by the 
adoption of a system of arbitration beforehand and 
a reasonably good temper on the part of the nations 
of the earth toward one another. Such a system 
adopted and put in practice on this side of the At- 
lantic would, by way of ‘example, have a powerful 
effect upon the nations of Europe, and indeed upon 
all the nations of the world. Any measure, peace- 
ful in its character, that will supersede the resort to 
war, and dispense with the necessity of enormous 
standing armies, will prove an untold blessing to 
mankind. We are aware that there are grave diffi- 


culties to be encountered in practically solving the 
problem of international arbitration; yet they are 
by no means insurmountable. The vast good to be 
attained is worth almost any effort to secure it. 
The idea is not of recent date, and it has made great 
progress in the thoughts of men in the course of 
the present century. We sincerely hope that the 
American Conference to be held will result in the 
adoption of a system for arbitration. The indica- 
tions are that it will prove a success.—The Inde- 
pendent. 


The Salvation Army in India. — Commissioner 
Tucker, the head of the Salvation Army in India, 
resigned a position in the India Civil Service worth 
£800 a year, to join the army. He is now known 
as Fakir Singh. A recent demonstration in which 
he took part is thus described : 

“The meeting was preceded by a remarkable 
procession, in which about twenty European salva- 
tionists took part, all clad in native costume. They 
wore salmon-colored turbans and clothes, and had 
on a loosely fitting red vest with Tamil words em- 
broidered on them, meaning ‘Salvation Army,’ 
They all walked barefoot, no light or easy matter 
on the burning Indian roads. In the center of the 
procession walked Commissioner Tucker, under a 
red canopy, supported by four Salvation soldiers, 
and dressed like a Hindu faquir or dervish. The 
whole procession was most striking and attracted a 
large audience to the Memorial Hall, the largest 
public hall available in Madras. The gathering was 
of the most motley character. There were present 
several English missionaries, a number of English 
soldiers and civilians, but by far the greater part of 
the audience, as no doubt was most to the liking of 
Commissioner Tucker, was composed of natives of 
all classes. Amongst the natives were several dis- 
tinguished by the big white marks on the forehead 
of Siva, or the white and red trident of Vishnu. 

The Salvationists live on 10d. a week, and submit 
to most remarkable privations.— Exchange. 


io io 


THE religion of a sinner stands on two pillars, 
namely what Christ did for us in his flesh, and 
what he performs in us by his spirit. Most errors 
arise from an attempt to separate these two.— 
John Newton. 
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The fundamental principle of Quakerism, as 
distinguished from other systems which prevail 
among professing Christians, may be regarded 
as a full dependence on the Divine life, light, 
power and spirit which operates on the heart of 
man, and enables him to lead a holy and self- 
denying life, to worship God in spirit, and to per- 
form- those services in the Church and in the 
world which the Lord requires. 

Those fully imbued with this principle have 
little confidence in any spiritual good being 
effected by religious labors, unless these are such 
as are assigned to his servants by the Lord of the 
vineyard himself; or in any profitable progress 
being experienced by the visited child of God, 
except as he is brought into a waiting and sub- 
missive condition. It was a conviction of this 
truth that led Isaac Penington to say, that the 
way of redemption is “to wait to feel the appear- 
ance of the light of the Spirit in the heart ; and, 
at its least or lowest appearance, to be turned 
from the darkness towards it.” And when God 
shows his will to the waiting mind, then He re- 
quires obedience ; and so, in the progress of the 
Christian, “ there is an increase of knowledge, an 
increase of faith, and a growing more and more 
obedient under the exercises, judgments and 
chastisements of the Father’s Spirit ; even till, at 
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length, the soul comes to witness a full readiness, 
skill and strength (in and through Christ, in and 
through the measure of the gift of grace received 
from Him,) to obey in all things.” 

When met for Divine worship, Robert Barclay 
says, “ The great work of one and all ought to 
be to wait upon God: and returning out of their 
own thoughts and imaginations, to feel the Lord’s 
presence, and know a gathering into his name 
indeed, where He is in the midst, according to 
his promise. And as every one is thus gathered, 
and so met together inwardly in their spirits, as 
well us outwardly in their persons, there the 
secret power and virtue of life is known to re- 
fresh the soul, and the pure motions and breath- 
ings of God’s Spirit are felt to arise ; from which, 
as words of declaration, prayers or praises arise, 
the acceptable worship is known, which edifies 
the Church, and is well pleasing to God.” 

A congregation holding such sentiments will 
not need any formal services, such as reading 
the Bible, or singing hymns; and will not be de- 
pendent upon the ministry of any man; for their 
attention will be turned to Him who is emphati- 
cally the Minister of ministers, and whose power 
and virtue at times overspread a meeting “as a 
flood of refreshment” when no words are spoken 
therein. Yet they will highly value that vocal 
expression which comes from the movings of his 
Spirit. 

Very few of the professors of Christianity have 
faith enough in the presence and government in 
their assemblies of the Head of the Church, to 
venture upon holding meetings without pre- 
arranged services, and persons appointed to per- 
form them. With the Society of Friends this is 
a vital testimony; and if it should cease to be 
maintained by it, it will be an evidence that it 
has departed from the original ground on which 
it stood, and is becoming prepared to lose its 
identity and to be absorbed by other denomina- 
tions. 

The success which has attended the efforts of 
some of the larger religious organizations to in- 
crease the number of their adherents, by various 
forms of church activity, has led many persons 
under our name to consider whether we might 
not profitably imitate their course, and thus 
strengthen our organization. But if success in 
this line is to be obtained by a compromise or 
departure from our principles, what advantage 
will result to the cause of Truth? In a spiritual 
sense, the growth of a religious body is only im- 
portant as it indicates a spread of vital religion. 
If it is attained by lowering the standard either 
of sound doctrine, of holy living, or of cross- 
bearing discipleship, so as to be more attractive 
to the world, how is the kingdom of Christ pro- 
moted thereby? The Lord has given to our So- 
ciety certain doctrines and testimonies to uphold 
before the world. He knows all things; and is 
able to care for his own cause, and to order and 
direct every department of his militant church 
on earth. Our place certainly is to stand faith- 
fully in a station which He has assigned to us; 
and in simplicity and godly sincerity to follow 
his leadings and obey his commands ; leaving the 
issue to Him who has all power, and whose secret 
plans are unknown to his servants, or but par- 
tially revealed. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The debt statement issued on the 
2nd instant, shows that the reduction of the public debt 
during the Sixth Month amounted to $14,429,502. The 
cash in the Treasury amounts to $629,854,089. 

An invitation has been received through the French 
Legation at Washington to this country to take part in 


the International Exhibition of apparatus and processes 
for the decortication of the ramie, a textile plant, which 
was introduced a few years ago from Java. The ex- 
hibition will open at Paris on the 15th of Eighth Month. 
Applications for space in the exhibition must be made 
on or before the 10th proximo. 

For fear the world’s supply of sealskin become totally 
cut off by the extermination of the fur-bearing seal, 
Secretary Bayard has invited the co-operation of Great 
Britain, Russia, Germany ‘and other powers owning 
islands and coasts where seals resort and breed, to make 
a united effort to prevent their wholesale slaughter. 

The orange crop of Florida is estimated at two mil- 
lion boxes. 

At Bethlehem, Penna., last week, the Bethlehem 
Iron Company made a 150-ton casting, being the base 
for the steel compressor in the new gun works. This 
is 30 tons heavier than the recent big cast, and is said 
to be the largest ever known to have been made. It 
will take three weeks to cool. 

Over ten and three-quarters inches of rain fell in 
Mobile during 36 hours ending on the night of the 
26th ultimo. Much damage was done by the leaking 
of roofs, and many streets were deluged by the unpre- 
cedented rainfall, which was the heaviest ever recorded 
at Mobile. 

On the 26th of last month, a flying ball of fire struck 
the ground, exploded and scattered sparks and stones 
for 20 feet in every direction in East Twenty-fifth St., 
between Second and Third Avenues, N. Y. The ball 
came in a southwesterly direction, and was first noticed 
at about the height of the housetops. It struck ina 
heap of gravel, bricks, planks and other building ma- 
terial in the gutter facing No. 210 East Twenty-fifth 
Street, and a sharp report like that of a thousand pistol 
shots followed. 

A despatch to the Public Ledger from New York, 
dated the 26th ultimo, says: “The record of deaths 
for the last twenty-four hours reached the unprece- 
dented number for June of 227, the highest rate dur- 
ing the same month of 1887 being 142. In July of 
last year, one day’s record rose to 256. Of the deaths 
reported to-day, 70 per cent. occurred in tenements and 
public institutions, and 40 per cent. were due to the 
extreme heat.” 

Deaths last week in this city, numbered 586, which 
is 147 more than in the previous week, and 151 more 
than in the corresponding period last year: 300 were 
males and 236 females: 216 were under one year of 
age; 94 died of cholera infantum ; 55 of consumption ; 
34 of convulsions; 33 of marasmus; 23 of diseases of 
the heart; 23 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 18 of old age; 17 of casualties; 16 of sun- 
stroke ; 15 of inflammation of the brain; 13 of cancer; 
13 of debility ; 12 of typhoid fever; 12 of pneumonia; 
10 of peritonitis, and 9 drowned. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 1074; 4’s, registered, 1273; 
coupon, 1283; currency 6’s, 119 a 129. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 103 cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Feed was in fair request at a decline. Sales of 7 cars 
fair winter bran, at $14.873 a $15; 1 car good do., at 
$15.25 ; and 1 car choice do., at $15.75 per ton. Quota- 
tions: Winter bran, choice, $15.75; do. do., fair to good, 
$14.873 a $15.25; spring bran, as to quality, $14 a 
$14.75. 

Flour and Meal.—The movement in flour was slow 
and unsatisfactory and prices were weak. Sales of 125 
barrels Pennsylvania roller straight, at $4.25; 125 bar- 
rels Ohio, straight, at $4.55; 500 barrels winter patent, 
at $4.75 a $4.90; and 625 barrels Minnesota, patent, at 
$4.80 a $4.90. Rye flour sold in a small way at $3.70 
per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 85 a 85} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 53} a 54 ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 42 a 43 cts. 

Beef cattle.—Extra, 6 a 6} cts.; good, 53 a 5} cts.; 
medium, 4} a 5} cts.; common, 34 a 43 cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 43 a 4} cts.; medium, 33 
a 4} cts.; common, 2 a 3} cts.; lambs, 35 a 7} ets. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicagoes, 8} a 8} cts.; good western, 
7% a 8 cts.; country, 7} a 73 cts. 

ForriGn.—On the 26th of last month the debate 
continued of John Morley’s resolution censuring the 
Government for its administration of the Irish Crimes’ 
Act. The censure motion was rejected, 366 to 273. 
All the Unionists, with the exception of three absentees, 
voted with the majority. 

John Morley, in a speech at Chelsea on the 29th, 
said that the Liberals still had plenty of time to win 
the Irish battle, to which they were determined to 
devote themselves firmly, resolutely and unflinchingly. 
The recent debate in Parliament had compelled the 
Government to admit that the National League was 


still ubiquitous and that crime in Ireland was depen- 
dent upon coercion. The action of the Magistrates 
had destroyed the reign of the law and substituted the 
arbitrary will of a practically irresponsible power, 

An important statement on the present position of 
the Irish land question was drawn up and adopted 
unanimously at a meeting of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland, held last week in the College of 
Maynooth. The statement concluded with the follow- 
ing language: “ We deem it our duty to add that, un- 
less Parliament at once apply some really effective 
measure for the protection of Irish tenants from oppres- 
sive exactions and from arbitrary eviction, consequences 
the most disastrous, no less to public order than to the 
safety of the people, will almost inevitably ensue.” 

In his speech opening the German Landteg, on the 
27th ultimo, King William said that his Government, 
like that of the late King Frederick, would be exer. 
cised as a legacy from his grandfather. He would 
equally guard the rights of the people and the Crown, 
and protect all religions. He was gratified with the good 
relations existing between the State and the Catholic 
Church. He was satisfied with the Prussian finances, 
and hoped that further relief of commune: and persons 
of small means from taxation would be possible. The 
King concluded his speech with a quotation from 
Frederick the Great: “The King is the first servant of 
the State.” 

The Berlin correspondent of the Daily News says: 
Prince Bismarck, in a conversation with several mem- 
bers of the upper house of the Prussian Diet, expressed 
his conviction that peace would not be disturbed, unless 
other Powers provoked a war. He had no such fear 
of Russia. He was firmly convinced that the former 
differences between Germany and Russia would be 
completely settled. He wished he could feel the 
same confidence in France. In France, however, he 
added, the unexpected might happen at any time. 

The National Zeitung says that the coming interview 
between Emperor William and the Czar will take place 
between the 10th and 15th of the present month. The 
place of meeting, it says, has rot yet been decided 
upon. 

The town of Sundsvall, on the Gulf of Bothnia, the 
centre of the timber trade of Sweden, has been almost 
destroyed by fire. 

The town of Umea, on the Gulf of Bothnia, has also 
been partly burned. The damage at Sundsvall and 
Umea will reach $5,000,000. Immense tracts of forest 
land have been burned over. A drought has prevailed 
for a long time, rendering the wood very dry. This 
condition and the prevalence of wind storms made the 
flames spread with great fierceness and rapidity. 

The Pope has declared himself opposed to Catholics 
participating in political elections in Italy. 

The Tahitian Government has abandoned the free 
policy and has placed a protective tariff on all articles 
landed on the island from American and English ports. 
The tariff amounts to 50 per cent. on staple articles. 

Telegraphic communication having been restored, 
particulars of the awful floods at Leon and Silao, in 
Mexico, are being received. Most of the houses bein 
of adobe began to fall as soon as they were saturat 
with water, and many unfortunate sleepers were either 
crushed to death or drowned. Information has been 
received at El Paso, Texas, from the flooded district 
that 1500 lives were lost and that 1000 bodies have 
been recovered. One hundred miles of the Mexican 
Central Railroad is impassable. 


NOTICE. 
Frienps’ Lisrary.—During the Sixth and Seventh 
months, the Library will be open on Third and Fifth- 
day afternoons, from 3 to 6 o’clock. 


MARRIED, on the 15th of Sixth Month, 1888, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Media, Penna., Wint1Am B. K1rK- 
BRIDE, of Trenton, N. J., and HArRrret. J. SMEDLEY, 
daughter of Philena Y. and the late Thomas Smedley 


or emcee cee mt are meen 


Diep, Fifth Month 27th, 1888, at Ferndale, near 
Trenton, New Jersey, SAMUEL ALsop, in the 76th 
year of his age, a member of Frankford Monthly Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

——, Fifth Month 3lst, 1888, at Denver, Colorado, 
SAMUEL Atsop, Jr., in the 47th year of his age, 4 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





